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raw material and the cultivation of markets for the disposal of the finished products would remain exclusively the concern   of   purely   commercial   federations   of   manufacturers, acting in  conjunction with  the  state.    The benefit  side  of trade unions and many phases  of the internal organisation of labour by them would be similarly unaffected.    In other matters the connection between the old and the new bodies would be close, without any loss  of identity.    The  unions and the employers' associations would send their delegates to  the industrial councils  charged with  the  defence of the special   interests   represented  by   them   and   equipped   with special knowledge  of their particular problems.    The  general policy outlined by the industrial parliaments would be carried  out  in  detail  largely  through  the   older  organisations.1 The field of action open to the industrial councils would be   very   great.     It would   extend,  for   instance,   to    (a)   the suggestion   and   consideration   of   improved   methods   and organisation;    (/?)    the   maintenance of   works   discipline   and output;   (r)   the  maintenance   of  a   high   standard   of   design and workmanship;   (d)  the education and training of apprentices,    and   the  conditions   of  entry   into   the   industry   concerned;   (c)   the demarcation of tasks;   (/)  the prevention of unemployment,  the  development  of  security  of  tenure  in  the trade   and   the   decasualisation   of   labour;    (g)   questions   of wages and piece rates;   (/z)   prosecution  of research and  experiment,   and   (0  the   improvement of   the public   status   of the  industry.    Where  the   council   represented  a   group   of allied   trades,   it   would naturally   concern itself   with the coordination  of  their work  and  the  adjustment   of  their   respective interests.    In addition to the promotion of internal prosperity, the councils would be able to give public utterance to the views and needs of each industry in its relation to  the whole  national  life.    They would take  account  not only of economic but of moral and aesthetic values.    Their object would be not merely to increase the productive efficiency of the industry and to reconcile the competing interests  of those  engaged in  it,  but to   emphasise  the  worth and dignity of industrial life and to enlarge the scope offered
1 It should be clearly understood that the right to strike in default of agreement would remain unaffected. This point was made quite clear in the Whitley Reports.